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Word-Linking 


By J. C. Catford 


It is well known that a student who has learned to pronounce all the 
sounds of a language in isolation may still find it difficult to deal with 
sequences of sounds. This is what Professor Daniel Jones has called 
the difficulty of ‘catenation’. Teachers are familiar with the student 
of English who can pronounce, say, [s] and [0] perfectly well, but who is 
completely floored by such a word as hyacinths, or even months. 

There is only one method of overcoming the catenation difficulty in 
general—that is to practise troublesome sound-sequences, preferably in 
specially devised nonsense syllables at first (see, e.g., the Catenation 
Exercises in Daniel Jones’ Outline of English Phonetics, pp. 308-309) 

| and later in actual words which give difficulty. The sound-sequences 
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or words to be practised are repeated a great number of times at } 
gradually increasing speed up to a rate of about five syllables per second. 
If necessary, the syllables should be practised at first extremely slowly, 
and, throughout, the learner must be very careful never to say the 
sequence faster than he is able to say it with accuracy. 1n other words, | 
the moment he finds himself mispronouncing any sound he must stop 
and go back to a slower rate of utterance, at which he can pronounce 
the sequence perfectly, and speed up again from there. There is obvious- 
ly no point in practising the wrong sounds, which is what happens if 
one accelerates regardless of accuracy. 

Word-linking may be regarded as a special case of catenation. The 
difficulty of pronouncing unfamiliar sequences of sounds smoothly and 
accurately is, of course, as great in word-groups as it is within single 
words. Indeed, in the early stages of learning English it is perhaps most 
frequently encountered at the junctions between words. Whether 
students are drilled in specially devised catenation exercises or not, 
the reading of such a sentence as This is his throat can be a kind of 
catenation exercise in itself. If, as is likely, the sequence [zr] in his 
throat gives trouble, this sequence, and the whole sentence, should be 
practised in the manner described above. 

The main object of this article, however, is to suggest a technique 
for dealing with one particular type of word-linking difficulty. This 
is the difficulty of linking any final sound (consonant or vowel) to a 
following initial vowel. 

Most of us are familiar with the trouble caused by a sentence like 
This ts an arm, which may occur at a very early stage in an elementary 
English course. Such a sentence is often pronounced by beginners as 
a staccato sequence of equally stressed syllables with no easy flow from | 
one word to the next. Very frequently a glottal stop [?] is inserted 
before each initial vowel, so that a pronunciation like ['zis '?is '?en 
'>a:m] is commonly heard, not only from those who habitually pro- | 
nounce a glottal stop before stressed vowels in their own language 
(such as Germans or Czechs), but also from speakers of languages in 
which the glottal stop is rare or non-existent (such as French and Greek). 


= 


Within words, this type of mispronunciation is less common, though 
Germans tend to say [wi! ?aut] or [vis' 2aut] for without. But there is 
rarely any difficulty in pronouncing the sequence vowel-+-consonant 
vowel internally, though the sequence vowel-+-vowel in a word like} 
create may be troublesome. In any case, difficulties of this sort within 
the word can be overcome by the methods suggested here for improving 
word-linking. 
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This special difficulty of word-linking has, no doubt, a largely 
psychological cause. The learner is conscious of the autonomy of the 
word as a linguistic unit, and so he marks word-junctions by a special 
kind of phonetic behaviour. This is inevitable, for, even though one 
may try to teach new words as far as possible in sentences, and not in 
mere word-lists, the very fact that there are such things as dictionaries 
and glossaries, and the fact that a blank space is left between words in 
print, impresses the autonomy of words on the learner’s mind. 


Whatever the reason for the beginner’s difficulties with word-linking 
—for his tendency to ‘ lexical segmentation’ of spoken sentences— 
the problem can certainly be tackled at the phonetic level, by showing 
the learner how to overcome the difficulty of pronouncing certain 
sequences of sounds. In other words, one can substitute for the 
learner’s ‘ lexical segmentation’ a purely ‘ phonetic segmentation ’ 
which he is able to cope with more easily, and from which, by the 
catenation exercise technique, he can accelerate to a normal, smoothly 
flowing pronunciation. 


It appears to be a fact that most people, in dealing with unfamiliar 
sequences of sounds, can more easily pronounce a syllable which begins 
with a consonant, than one which begins with a vowel: hence, pre- 
sumably the greater difficulty of linking a final consonant to an initial 
vowel than vice versa, and the widespread tendency to‘insert a glottal 
stop as a syllable-opening consonant. 


It is clear, therefore, that what one must do is to divide up the 
sentence, irrespective of word-division, into a chain of syllables each 
beginning with a consonant. The teacher can indicate the kind of 
‘phonetic segmentation’ desired, by writing ‘ This is an arm,’ for 
instance, as Thi si sa narm, or better, as [6i si z3 'na:m]. Provided that 
the student can pronounce each syllable correctly by itself, the cate- 
nation technique of acceleration can be used, so that finally the whole 
sentence is pronounced smoothly, without glottal stops, at a normal 
speed. At the same time, of course, attention must be given to stress, 
and the learner should be taught to give strong stress to only one syllable 
in a short sentence like the above. 


It is not usually necessary to keep up the practice of writing sentences 
out in the form suggested here [6i si za 'na:m, etc.] for very long. 
Once students have grasped the idea of reading sentences with this kind 
of syllable-division, they can be encouraged to mark their own texts 
with the link-mark W joining final consonants to initial vowels 

Chis is Wan Varm, etc.), which is usually a sufficient reminder. 
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It is worth while noting, in passing, that this way of dealing with the 
problem of word-linking often helps to improve the pronunciation of 


certain consonants, as well as overcoming the linking difficulty. In 
English, voiced plosives and fricatives [b d g, v 6 z 3] are partially 
devoiced when they occur before a pause, but fully voiced when they 
occur between vowels. In some languages, however, such as German 
and most Slavonic languages, final plosives and fricatives are always 
completely voiceless, though the corresponding voiced sounds can 
occur initially and intervocalically. Consequently, by merely trans- 
ferring the first two [z]-sounds in These are his arms [6i:z ar iz a:mz 
or 01:z 9 hiz a:mz] from syllable-final to syllable-initial position, their 
pronunciation by a German speaker, for instance, can be corrected. 
His original pronunciation, possibly something like [di:s °a: his °a:ms], 
will probably be replaced by [6i: za: hi za:ms], which is a distinct 
improvement. Of course his [-s] in place of [-z] at the end of arms, and in 
fact his devoicing of all final plosives and fricatives before a pause, still 
has to be attended to, but that is a problem outside the scope of this 
article. ‘The important thing to note here is that mere attention to 
word-linking, along the lines indicated, automatically reduces the 
number of occurrences of this type of mispronunciation. 

So far, we have dealt only with the linking of a final consonant to an 
initial vowel. We are faced now with the greater problem of linking a 
final vozvel to an initial vowel. There is no consonant here which can be 
transferred from syllable-final to syllable-initial position to smooth 
the learner’s path. Very often, his own solution of the problem is, 
once again, the insertion of a glottal stop—the sentence He ate three 
apples being read as [hi: et ?0ri: *aplz]. It is true that an intervocalic 
glottal stop is sometimes inserted by native English speakers, but 
almost exclusively before a vowel which bears emphatic stress, as in 
{hi: et Ori: " ?aplz] (as opposed to ‘ three pears’). The indiscriminate 
use of glottal stops before all initial vowels is quite un-English, and must 
be rejected as a general solution of the problem. However, that does 
not mean that we cannot insert amy consonant which will function as a 
syllable-initial sound, and so facilitate the linking of vowel to vowel. 
In many cases we can insert a linking consonant. 

In passing from one vowel to another we usually mark the transition— 
the division between the syllables—by a decrease in the force of the 
breath. In addition, when the first of the two vowels has a closer tongue 
(or lip) position than the second, the articulating organs make a rapid 
gliding movement from the closer to the more open position. But 
these two features, less breath-force than that of neighbouring sounds 
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and a glide from a closer to a more open position, are characteristic of 
the English semi-vowels [w] and [j]. In many cases it is possible to 
take advantage of the fact that a kind of embryonic, scarcely perceptible, 
semi-vowel exists, by instructing the learner deliberately to insert a 
linking [w] or [j]. 

So, then, the student can be told to insert a y before ate and apples 
in the sentence He Yate three Yapples, which can thus be practised as a 
chain of syllables each beginning with a consonant [hi:-iet- 9ri:-ia-plz], 
and knitted together by the catenation technique as before. Similariy, 
You ate two apples can be practised as You Wate two Wapples, i.e. 
{ju:-Wet-tu:-Wa-plz]. 

However there are obviously cases where neither w nor y can legiti- 
mately be inserted. It is clearly impossible in such a sentence as 
-apa eats Faffa oranges, where neither [papa: Wi:ts d3afa Worind3iz] 
nor [papa: ji:ts d3afa jorind3iz] is permissible. In such a case there is 
nothing to be done but to practise the transition. The vowel-sequences 
['a:i:] and [a'o] have to be isolated and treated as material for catenation 
exercises. They should be practised very slowly at first (with a slow, 
careful, glide from one vowel to the next), making certain that voicing is 
continuous throughout, and that the stress is correctly placed. Such 
cases, however, are relatively infrequent. 

The English vowels and diphthongs which occur finally, and which, 
consequently, may have to be linked to a following vowel are: [i:, 1, 
a:, O:, U, Ut, 9:, 3, ei, OU, ai, aU, Oi, id, ed, us]. Of these [i:, i, ei, ai] 
and [oi] can always be linked to a following vowel with the help of 
{j], [u, uz, ou] and [au] with the help of [w]. The vowel [0:], too, can 
be linked with [w], when there is no r in the spelling. [2:] and [eo] 
can always be linked with [r], her arm and their arms, for instance, 
being pronounced [ha: 'ra:mz] and [6e9 'ra:mz]. 

The remaining vowels and diphthongs, [a:, 0:, 3, 19] and [uo], are, 
from a purely phonetic point of view, ambiguous, since they must be 
linked sometimes with, and sometimes without, [r]. Thus [o:] is an 
‘r-linker ’ in sore arm, [so: ra:m], but a ‘ w-linker’ in J saw Alice, 
(so: Walis], and [a:] is an ‘ r-linker’ in a star up there [sta: rap], but 
can take no linking consonant in Js papa up there? [popa: ap]. In 
practice, however, this ambiguity is no problem, since the linking 7 
is used whenever there is an r in the spelling. These ‘ ambiguous ’ 
linkers are, in fact, much more frequently linked with [r] than without. 
The vowel [a:] has to be linked without [r] only in a few words like 
papa, spa and shah ; the only common case of [ia] without [r] is zdea, 
and [us] occurs without [r] in uncommon words like skua and Padua. 
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It is clear, then, that the learner only very rarely has to link _ i) 
without the help of a consonant. | 

It is worth while noting that the ambiguity of [0:] does not exist in 
the pronunciation of those who use the diphthong [oa] in words like 
floor, pour and sore, and [o:] in words like Jaw and saw. In this type of | 
pronunciation, [o0:] is an unambiguous ‘ w-linker,’ and [oa] an ~ 
ambiguous ‘ r-linker.’ f (il) 

Some readers, no doubt, will object that the methods suggested here 
only substitute one kind of mispronunciation for another, and may lead 
to ambiguities—three oaks, pronounced as [Ori: jouks] becoming 
confused with three yolks or three yokes. Real ambiguities of this 
sort are extremely rare in practice, but in any case, the suggestions 
made here are not put forward as counsels of perfection, but as devices 
which are useful in teaching English to beginners, in the sort of elemen- 
tary course where the aim as regards pronunciation is a reasonably 
intelligible approximation, and where phonetic difficulties have to be 
dealt with, for the most part, as they arise in the course of ordinary 
class work. The insertion of linking [w] and [{j], for instance, need be 
regarded as no more than a temporary expedient, resorted to when needed, 
and discarded when students have had more practise in word-linking. 
In other words, these are techniques, ‘ tricks ’ if you like, to be used by 
the teacher as a means of improving his students’ pronunciation, not 
facts about English pronunciation to be taught in a course on English 
phonetics. 


—— 
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In conclusion, the various suggestions given in this article may be 
summarised as follows :— 





1. CONSONANT-} CONSONANT : OF VOWEL }-CONSONANT 
No special word-linking difficulties. Difficult sequences of sounds 
can be dealt with by catenation practise. 





2. CONSONANT-+- VOWEL 

Rearrange the syllable divisions, i.e. attach final consonant to following 
vowel, and practise in this form, at first slowly, syllable by syllable, 4 
then more quickly, running the syllables together. E.g. :— 


This is an arm practised as [6i-si-za-'na:m] 
An old oak tree - »» [9-noul-'douk-tri:] 
The boys are in a boat - »» [59-'boi-za-ri-no-'bout] 

3. VOWEL-! VOWEL u 


Rearrange syllable division as before, where possible, making use | © 
of special linking consonants. h 
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vels | i) Y-linkers : [i:, i, ei, ai, oi]. Insert [i]. E.g. :— 


| three apples practised as [Ori:-ja-plz] 
t in very old es »_ ['ve-ri-‘iould] 
like stay out - »» [stei-aut] 
> of my arm “ y> [mai-'ia:m] 
un- | toy engine ‘ »  ['toi-ien-d3in] 
ii) W-linkers : [u:, u, ou, au] ; and [o:] when there is no r in the 
ere spelling. Insert [W]. E.g. :— 
ead two each practised as ['tu:-'i:t/] 
ing to eat or 9 [tu-'Wi:t] 
this go out m » {gou-'Waut] 
ons how old m » [‘hau-'Would] 
ices | saw each = 3 ['so:-'Wi:t/ ] 
en- | (iii) R-linkers: [2 :, eo]; [oa] (if used) ; and [a :, 0 :, 9, i9, ua] when there 
bly is an r in the spelling. Insert [r]. E.g. :-— 
be 
‘aie her arm practised as [ho:-'ra:m] 
he hair oil ™ » ['hea-roil] 
eal four apples + »» ['foo-'ra-plz] or 
ty [‘fo:-'ra-plz] 
“sl far off eS » ['fa:-'rof] 
pate a bigger apple ~ » [2-'bi-go-'rapl] 
“ clear eyes - >> ['klio-'raiz] 
poor Alice 99 5» ['puo-'ra-lis] 
be iv) Zero-linkers : [a:, 9, i2, uo] when no r in the spelling. To be 
practised carefully in catenation exercises. E.g. :— 
Papa ate practised as [po-'pa:'et] 
Dora asked = »» ['do:-ra'a:skt] 
ads idea after idea rs) »» [ai-'disa:f-ta-rai-'dia] 
the skua eats fish 1 5, [60-'skjua'i:ts-fi/] 
ing 


ls | The Situational Approach in Language 
Teaching (II) 


By A. S. Hornby 


Whether we remember or forget something we are taught depends 
upon its importance to us and upon the attention we pay to it. The 
ise | teacher of a foreign language cannot feel sure that his pupils consider 
his subject important to their future careers; they may think of it 
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merely as a dull but unfortunately compulsory subject. The teacher 
can, however, make every effort to see that the language is taught so | 
that it holds the attention of the pupil. 


Attention will in turn depend partly upon the interest which the 
teacher can rouse by his methods of presentation. If he can cause | 
his pupils to be interested in the language lesson their attention will 
be held. If no interest is roused attention is likely to flag. 


~~ 


Unfortunately it is usually the new and strange, the unfamiliar, 
which is most interesting to young learners. Sound linguistic principles, 
however, require that in language teaching we should begin with the 
description of those objects, relations and activities which are most 
familiar. Objects found in the classroom and activities suitable for 
the classroom are more profitable as teaching material at the beginning | 
stage than an adventure story, even though the adventure story would 
be more likely to rouse interest and hold the attention. 


It was the importance of these principles that led me, in my first 
article, to put forward the suggestion of action chains—sequences 
introducing the Present Continuous, the future of intention (going to) 
and the Present Perfect. Such action chains are first-rate procedures 
for the formation of those direct associations between the situation, 
the relation (expressed through prepositions and adverbs), the intention, 
the activity and so on, and the words, phrases and constructions 
needed to speak about them. 


It would be wrong to suppose that such classroom situations are 
capable of holding the interest of the learner indefinitely. At first 
they may have the appeal of novelty. But the novelty will wear off 
and the learner’s interest begin to flag if the situations are not varied, 
if the procedures are carried on in too great detail and for too long a time. 
This is the fault in the Gouin Method. According to Gouin himself, 
his series-method was first suggested to him by seeing a small nephew 
at play. The boy had seen a corn-mill for the first time and was playing 
at being a miller. And as he played he talked to himself. 

‘I’m filling the sack with corn. I’m putting it on my back. I’m 








carrying it to the mill. The water’s falling on the mill-wheel and the 
wheel’s going round. Now the millstone is grinding the corn.’ 

We have all seen children playing and talking to themselves in this 
way. Their interest is intense. But would it be intense if we required 
them to go through all this in a foreign language ? Our action chains 
in the classroom must be chosen because they are practicable, but they 
must not be too detailed and they must not be continued so long that 
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they lead to loss of interest. There must be repetition. But there must 
also be variety and simplicity. No useful purpose would be served by 
devoting fifteen minutes to the opening and shutting of a door—as 
was actually done by some extreme exponents of the Gouin Method. 
‘I’m walking towards the door. I’m getting near the door. I’m 
getting nearer still. I’m putting out my arm. I’m touching the handle. 
I’m taking hold of the handle. I’m turning the handle.’ And so on 
and so on!) Such a protracted series is as uninteresting as it is harmful 
and useless (requiring, as it does, a much larger vocabulary than it 
is desirable to teach at this beginning stage). 

Classroom activities, then, must be simple and varied, but they 
must be made as lively and interesting as the teacher can contrive. 
We do not want to make the classroom into a circus, with pupils 
running about everywhere and a dozen talking at once. But interest 
there must be, if we are to hold the attention. Useful ideas are put 
forward in Chapter XI of F. G. French’s The Teaching of English 
Abroad, Part 1'. Simple action chains can be expanded so that they 
lead to amusing games. One of the pupils may be sent out of the room. 
[he teacher then hides a small object (e.g. a key or a coin) in, on, 
under one of a number of other objects. He talks and asks questions 
while doing so. 

‘Look! What’s «his? Yes, it’s a key. I’m going to put it in that 
box. Where’s the box? Yes, it’s on top of the cupboard. Am I going 
to the window or to the cupboard ? Where am I standing now? Look, 
I’m putting the key in this box. Have I put the key under the box 
or in the box? Where’s the key now?’ etc. 

The pupil is now called into the room and is required to find the 
whereabouts of the object, not by looking for it, but by asking questions, 
which may be answered by other pupils. He thus gets practice in 
framing questions with prepositions. 

* Is it near the blackboard ? Is it in that cup? Is it in that drawer ?’ 
etc. 

When the place where the object is hidden has been guessed, the 
pupil is told to get it. ‘ What is it? Where was it? Put it on my desk. 
What have you just done ?’ etc. 

An Inspector of Schools once told the language teachers of a school 
he was visiting that if he visited a class and found the teacher doing 
most of the talking, he considered the teaching poor. If, on the 
contrary, he found the pupils doing most of the talking, he considered 


‘Oxford University Press. 
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the teaching good. As we know, the language teacher must do a ) 


good deal of talking. One of our principles is that the pupil must 
hear, and hear repeatedly, all the words and constructions from the 
lips of his teacher before being asked to reproduce. But the time 
comes when the pupils should do most of the talking. Here is a 
procedure illustrating how this aim may be achieved. 

After the teacher has performed and talked about a variety of action 
chains, he may require the pupils to perform and talk about them, one 
pupil giving the orders and others asking and answering the questions. 
Let us suppose that four pupils, A, B, C and D, are to take the stage. 

A: B, take this box. 

C: (to D) Who has just taken the box ? 

D : B has taken the box. 

C: (to B) What have you just taken ? 

B: I have just taken the box. 

A: (to B) Touch the top of the box. 

C: (to B) Are you touching the top of the box or the bottom of 

the box ? 

C: (to D) What’s B doing ? 

A: B, open the box. 

C: (to D) What has B just done ? 

Further commands, given by A to B, the actions being discussed 
by B, C and D, are: Show the class the top of the box; Touch the 
lid; Show me the inside of the box; Put the lid down; Shut the 
box ; Open the box and put this piece of chalk in it. 

If the class is made up of small children (not old enough to be 
afraid of losing dignity!), the commands may be made more lively. 
‘Touch C’s nose. Pull C’s left ear. Push D into that corner,’ etc., 
each activity being accompanied by question and answer (Present 
Continuous) and followed by question and answer (Present Perfect). 
I remember seeing in Uganda an African teacher who taught the names 
of the parts of the body in this way. Each statement (* This is his 
back; This is his chest’) was accompanied by a vigorous thwack, 
and ‘ This is his foot ? by an upward pull that sent the boy sprawling. 
The attention of the class was certainly held (‘ I’m hitting his back! ’ 
as was shown by the roars of laughter, even from the victim. 

Dr. Palmer’s The Teaching of Oral English? is an excellent source 
for material of this kind and should be used by every teacher who has 
to deal with first and second-year work. 


‘Longmans Green. 
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When the Present Continuous, the future of intention with going to, 
ind the Present Perfect have been mastered, the Simple Present may 
be introduced. At first it should be introduced in the affirmative only. 
The interrogative and negative (with the tricky do and does) should 
be postponed for at least four or five lessons. How then, it may be 
asked, is the teacher to manage question and answer work if he post- 
pones the interrogative? The last part of the last sentence supplies 
the answer. By the use of zf-clauses. At the same time he should 
introduce the verbs can and must, two more verbs which do not require 
the helping verb do. 

Here are classroom situations which enable the teacher to introduce 
the verb can. 

‘Look. What’s this? It’s a box.* Tom, come here and open it.’ 

Tom tries but without success, because the box is locked.) ‘ Open it! 
You can’t! You can’t open the box. What’s this? It’s a key. 
It’s the key of this box. I’m putting the key into the keyhole. I’m 
turning the key. Can you open the box now? Yes, you can. You 
can open the box now.’ 

* Look, I’m turning the key again. I’m locking the box. Can Tom 
open the box now? No, he can’t! Tom, take the key. Put it in 
the keyhole. Turn the key. What’s Tom doing? He’s turning the 
key. What can Tom do now? He can open the box.’ 

There must be much repetition. The situation will enable the class 
to see the meaning of the new verb can. But there is also the recognition 
of the strong form (‘ Yes, you can’ [kan]) and the weak form (‘ What 
can [kon] Tom do now? ’), the vowel change in the negative can’t 
{ka:nt], and the new verb form, the infinitive. As the class has by 
now heard the imperative hundreds of times, and as the infinitive and 
imperative are identical in form, this will not be a serious difficulty, 
but there must be repetition. 

* Mary’, come here. Touch the top of the blackboard. You can’t! 
Can Mary touch the top of the blackboard? No, she can’t. Stand 
on this chair. Can-you touch the top of the blackboard now? Yes, 
now you can touch the top of the blackboard.’ 

‘Harry, come here. Write the word box on the blackboard’. 
You can’t! You can’t write on the blackboard. There’s no chalk. 
Look, here’s a piece of chalk. Can you write on the blackboard now ? 
Yes, you can. Now you can write the word box on the blackboard.’ 


The box should have a lock and key. If such a box is not available, an attaché- 
case will do—or the classroom door. 

4Choose a very short pupil! 

‘The teacher sees to it that there is no chalk lying about anywhere. 
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It is a simple matter to find other situations of this kind, situations 
in which a pupil at first cannot, and later can, do something. The 
pupil can lift a chair, but can’t lift the heavy table or platform until 
the teacher helps ; he can see when his eyes are open but can’t see 
when, at the teacher’s command, they are shut. 

The teacher next introduces if and must, and the Simple Present 
of the verb want (in the if-clause). 

‘Tom, come here. Write the word window on the blackboard’. 
You can’t! There’s no chalk. You have no chalk. What must 
you have if you want to write on the blackboard? You must have 
chalk. Tom wants some chalk. He wants to write on the black- 
board. There’s some chalk in this box. Open the box, Tom! You 
can’t! Tom wants to open the box. What must Tom have? He 
must have the key. Here’s the key. What can Tom do now? He 
can open the box. Open the box, Tom. Can Tom write on the 
blackboard now? Yes, he can. He has opened the box. He has 
taken a piece of chalk. Now he can write on the blackboard.’ 

‘What am I pointing to? I’m pointing to the ceiling. I’m trying to 
touch it. Can I touch the ceiling? No, I can’t. Can you touch the 
ceiling, Mary? What must I have if I want to touch the ceiling ? 
I must have a chair. Look, I’m standing on this chair. Can I touch 
the ceiling now? Yes, I can.’ 

The situation with Mary and the top of the blackboard can then be 
reused. Mary must stand on a chair if she wants to touch the top of 
the blackboard. Tom must have a piece of chalk if he wants to write 
on the blackboard. He must have the key if he wants to open the 
box. Such situations are easily found or created and after the usual 
preparatory period during which pupils listen, the class can begin to 
answer questions, then to supply both questions and answers (while 
teacher sits back). 

At this stage the teacher may well begin to introduce material where 
no activity is required. He can still use real situations but he may 
begin to use situations that are not illustrated by actions. 

*What’s this? It’s a knife. What am I doing? I’m cutting 
this piece of wood. What must I have if I want to cut wood? I 
must have a knife. What can I do if I have a knife? I can cut wood. 
What’s this? It’s money. What can I do if I have money? I can 
buy things. I can buy books, pens. ... What must I have if I 
want to buy things? I must have money.’ 


“The chalk has been placed inside the locked box. 
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‘What am I doing now? I’m speaking to you. I’m speaking to 
you in English. English is a language. It isn’t your language. Your 
language is (French, etc.). What language am I speaking now? I’m 
speaking English.’ 

‘English is the language of Great Britain. It’s the language of the 
United States and Canada. In Great Britain they speak English. 
What language do we speak in this country? We speak (French, 
etc.). What language do I speak at home? I speak (French, etc.), 
athome. Am I speaking (French) now? No, I’m not speaking (French) 
now, I’m speaking English.’ 

The teacher has now taken the plunge. He has used the Simple 
Present, not in an zf-clause as in earlier lessons, but in a main clause. 
He has presented the Interrogative and Negative with do (but for the 
present postponing the third person singular and does). He has done 
this with a situation requiring activity as his starting-point (‘I am 
speaking English now ’) and proceeding to what is habitual or usual 
(‘In Great Britain they speak English ’). He has thus introduced the 
new tense in a way that helps his pupils to form the right kind of 
association. 


Pictures (either on wall charts or in the text-book) can be a great 
aid at this stage. In each new presentation of the Simple Present, 
there should be a contrast with the Present Continuous. It is essential 
that the learner should come to feel the difference between the two 
tenses, Continuous form for activity or state in progress, Simple form 
for what is habitual or usual. 

‘Look at this picture. What’s the girl doing? She’s sleeping. 
Are you sleeping now? No, you’re not. You’re not sleeping now, 
you’re having an English lesson. When do you sleep? You sleep 
during the night. Do you sleep in the afternoon ?’ 


‘Look at this picture. What are these boys doing? They’re 
playing football (eating, swimming, running, etc.). Are you playing 
football now? No, you’re not playing football. Do you play football 
on (Saturday afternoons, etc.)? (Do you swim in winter, etc. ?)’ 


Before requiring the class to answer questions, the teacher must, 
as before, himself ask and answer questions until the new interrogative 
and negative forms are no longer strange. Some teachers, with classes 
of older pupils (where English is not started until the age of fourteen, 
perhaps) may think it useful to talk, in the pupil’s mother tongue, 
about this grammar mechanism. With pupils who begin English at 
eight or nine, a grammatical explanation would be unwise. But 
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there is no reason whatever why the mother tongue should not be used 
for explaining such useful phrases as ‘ at home,’ and ‘ during the 
night,’ or new geographical names such as ‘ Great Britain ’ and ‘ The 
United States ’ (a quicker and perhaps safer procedure than reference 
to wall maps small in scale). 

If, when the teacher begins to put questions to the class (‘ What 
language am I speaking now? What language do I speak at home ?’ 
etc.), answers are given hesitatingly or, if there are frequent mistakes, 
the teacher must go back and give more time to the patient presentation 
of statement, question and answer. Many periods will be needed 
before all this new material is assimilated, but the teacher can rest 
assured that he is laying a good foundation. 

The situational approach makes great demands upon the teacher. 
He must have ready invention, be quick to see when there is compre- 
hension and when there is the need for revision. He must himself 
be fluent in the language he is teaching. It is unfortunate that in 
many countries the teachers at this elementary stage are often those 
who are least well qualified. The teacher who has taken his doctorate 
and has travelled in English-speaking countries, who is best qualified 
by training to do this work, naturally expects a post in the higher 
school or college where salaries are higher. Too few Ministries of 
Education find it possible to appoint their best-qualified and most 
highly paid teachers to the posts where they could do this most useful 
work. 


A Limited Vocabulary for Scientific 
and Technical Ideas (II) 


By M. P. West and W. E. Flood 
In a former article we explained the importance of English reading 
ability as a means of access to ideas unavailable in any other language. 
We discussed vocabulary as a cause of unintelligibility in the writing 
of popular science. We showed that a minimum vocabulary for 
science is not a list of names for scientific ideas but a list of words 
known to the ordinary reader which are, together, capable of explaining 
scientific ideas ; in fact, it is a Defining Vocabulary. 
We enumerated certain principles necessary in framing such a 
list, ¢.g., separate counting of homonyms, treatment of proper names 
of substances, plants, etc. 
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The writers endeavoured to find what vocabulary is necessary for 
the above purpose by means of an experiment in writing a dictionary 
explaining 10,000 scientific and technical terms. They started with 
a normal defining vocabulary (that of the New Method Dictionary) and 
noted which words they were forced to add in order to cover this 
wider range of ideas. 


Criteria of word selection 


The writers received no help in the selection of the words for their 
defining vocabulary from the work of other investigators—not because 
they did not seek it, but because it does not seem to exist. Studies of 
important words in school science textbooks have been made by 
Pressey*, Curtis’, and others, but these studies are not directly applic- 
able. They concern textbooks, not books of popular science, and no 
attempts were made to discover if any words could be eliminated as 
redundant. Ogden has prepared special science vocabularies for use 
in Basic English®. These again, are not applicable. The Basic 
vocabularies permit communication between experts ; they were not 
devised for expositions of popular science to the ordinary man. 


The criteria which the writers used in selecting words for their 
vocabulary may be of particular interest to readers of this article because 
the same (or similsr) criteria may be applicable in the selection of words 
for other types of vocabularies. An obvious criterion is that of occur- 
rence in other works on the subject. But it must be noted that fre- 
quency is not an infallible guide. A survey of modern suburban 
kitchens might reveal that a mincer is of frequent occurrence. But in 
selecting a bag of equipment for a Robinson Crusoe expedition one 
would probably exclude a mincer ; the work could be done adequately 
(even if not quite so well) with another tool, which tool might also be 
useful in other ways. A word commonly used by a scientist (e.g., 
potential) may be quite unnecessary in a limited vocabulary ; it may be 
replaced by a simpler word (e.g., pressure) which also has other uses. 

The following are the more important criteria which were used in 
devising the limited vocabulary here described. 

4Pressey, “ie C. The Determination of the Technical Vocabulary of the School 
Subjects. School and Society. Vol. XX (1924). 

Pressey, L. C. The Special Vocabularies of the Public School Subjects. (Public 
School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Ilinois, 1926). 

5Curtis, F.D. Investigations of the Vocabularies in Textbooks of Science for 
Secondary Schools. (Gunn & Co., Boston, 1938). 

Schneck, J. W. and Curtis, F. D. The Important Scientific Terms in High 


School Physics. The School Review. Vol. 50. 
6Ogden, C. K. Basic for Science. (Kegan Paul, 1942). 
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A word must be selected if it is frequently needed. Thus it 
was soon found that such words as Atom, Cell, Electrolysis, 
Protein were frequently needed. We could not manage without 
them. Further, an author would find that they are needed so 
frequently that explanation on each occurrence would be absurd. 

This criterion is affected by Ease of Explanation. Thus it 
would not matter much if Hydrocarbon were excluded from the 
vocabulary and explained whenever used because an easy, short 
explanation (compound of hydrogen and carbon only) is possible. 
If Condenser (electrical) were similarly treated, either some short 
and entirely inadequate explanation would have to be given, or, 
on every occasion, five or six lines and a diagram would be 
needed. The word Catalyst is a case in point. We did not 
include it in the vocabulary but relied on the short explanation 
‘substance able to cause chemical changes without itself being 
changed ’ ; we doubt if that is really good enough. 


A word must be selected if it is of moderate necessity but is 
irreplaceable. Thus Violet (which is not the same colour as 
purple), Universe, Neutron were needed only fairly often but 
were quite unavoidable when the needs arose. 


Other things being equal, a word of wider denotation is prefer- 
able to one of narrower meaning. Thus Resin is better than 
Plastic because we can then cover artificial resin and natural 
resin. Certain rather vague words are also needed. Thus we 
need a word which covers all living things of the animal kingdom 
without specifying their kind (and, especially, small things 
which may or may not technically be insects). The word is 
Creature. Similarly, Container covers box, glass, tank, beaker, 
cistern, reservoir, ampoule, etc. 

But in some cases the very vagueness of a word may be a 
danger and we need to improve the language so as to make it 
more specific, e.g., Mad-—=insane, silly, angry (U.S.A.). Here 
Insane is a better choice. So also Sick=ill, vomiting, and 
Senseless-=unconscious, stupid. 


A word is to be included if it is a ‘ key ’ word to a group of ideas. 
Thus the word Daisy is a key word to explanations involving the 
important Compositae family. Yeast is a key word in explanations 
involving enzymes. Similarly a few words like file (tool), plane, 
anvil permit explanations of many workshop practices. 
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It is necessary to pay some regard to consonance with normal 
speech. Thus Ampere (unit of electric current) is completely 
avoidable. It can always be replaced by Coulomb per second 
(compare a flow of water in gallons per second), which term 
actually gives a better indication of a flow, and the word Coulomb 
itself would have other applications. But to avoid Ampere, 
so common in speech in electrical matters, would be unreasonable. 

(6) Clearly a word should not be included if it duplicates another 
word already in the list. Thus Approximate is unnecessary in 
a list which includes Near. 

(7) A word which can be avoided (with difficulty), but which is 
sure to be known to the reader, should be included. Thus the 
writers found that they could manage without Collar, Heel, 
Sore (at the cost of some crudity), but the exclusion of these 
words would have been pedantic. See also the note on En- 
vironmental words later. 

(8 


VN 


The writers also included some words which, although avoidable, 
add clarity and dignity to written matter. These words are 
discussed later. 


The nature of the devised vocabulary 

The words of tle vocabulary were itemized in accordance with the 
principles described earlier. The vocabulary added to the New 
Method vocabulary consists of 479 words (making a total vocabulary 
of 1,969 words). The words of the added vocabulary were varied in 
nature. Some are highly scientific, some can be called semi-scientific, 
others are non-scientific. In attempting to classify these words 
Flood carried out tests with about 400 children of age 14-15 in Second- 
ary Modern Schools. It is impossible, of course, to draw sharp lines 
between the various types of words. 

It was decided that 60 of the 479 words are difficult to anyone 
devoid of training in science. These 60 words are given in Table I 
‘pp. 134-5). They represent the scientific vocabulary which must be 
added to the normal vocabulary of an intelligent Englishman not 
trained in science. A second list of 125 words was prepared. ‘These 
words are semi-scientific. Examples are absorb, diameter, dissolve, 
battery, lever, temperature. The full list is given in Table II (pp. 135-6). 
These words might not be known to a non-English person of small 
reading vocabulary or to an English person of limited education. 
The words of both these lists were explained in the dictionary so that 
anyone who stumbled on one could look it up. The rest of the added 
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vocabulary consists of non-scientific words. Many of these happened 
just not to be in the original New Method list ; some lie slightly beyond 
the radius of many limited vocabularies of about 1,500 words. 

The vocabulary, as we have explained, was originally evolved as an 
extension of the defining vocabulary of the New Method Dictionary. 
It was then consolidated with the Carnegie vocabulary.’ This resulted 
in the addition of slightly more than 400 words to the Carnegie list. 


This addendum is to be published in the revised edition of the Carnegie 


Report (1950). The composite vocabulary contains a number of 
words (about 40) not necessary in a vocabulary intended solely for 
scientific and technical use. Thus the Carnegie list contains such 
words as ah!, apology, aunt, bless, goodbye, kiss. It would therefore 
be possible to reduce the composite vocabulary by eliminating such 
words. Since, however, learners have to go through a stage of general 


reading before they get on to technical material, and the number of 


such words is small, it may be doubted if many could be saved in actual 
practice. 

Attention has already been drawn to the inclusion of a small number 
of ‘ dignity’ words. These could all have been avoided if the aim 
were the irreducible minimum ; they can be replaced by simpler words 
or phrases. Table III (pp. 136-7) gives examples of such words. We 
believe that these words should not be excluded from the list for several 
reasons. 

(1) The exclusion would lead to lack of clarity in the explanations. 
Too much vocabulary is an obstacle to understanding, but so 
also is too little. 

(2) The exclusion would have a further and equally unfavourable 
result : it would make the explanations childish or ‘ queer’. It 
is very important in science teaching (as also in other subjects 
that the learner should feel confidence in the teacher. A childish, 
prattling explanation is liable to be mistrusted. 

(3) Consideration must also be given to other persons who may 
want to use the vocabulary : writers, teachers, and the learners 
themselves. It -is very difficult for teachers to do without 
these words (the words tend to be slipped in unconsciously 
and learners, even more than their teachers, do not want to 
sound childish. 

Certain scientific words are commonly accepted as ‘ international ’. 

Ogden has provided lists of such words. But it must be remembered 


7 Interim Report on Vocabulary Selection. (P. S. King, London, 1936 
(New edition in the course of preparation. 
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that a word accepted internationally, for communication between 
experts, is not necessarily known to the ordinary reader. All inter- 
national words needed in the defining vocabulary are listed ; the use 
of others (without explanation) is forbidden. 

Table IV (p. 137) shows words which were not used in writing the 
dictionary but which were avoided only with difficulty. These 
‘wanted ’ words are apt to slip in as errors of vocabulary control. 
Some are technical, some are ‘ dignity ’ words. Since it is hoped that 
the work here described may be useful to teachers and writers outside 
the narrow circle of those practised in vocabulary control, most of 
these wanted words should be included in a writing vocabulary. 


The introduction of ‘ outstde’ words in a continuous text 

The vocabulary discussed in this article was evolved as a defining 
vocabulary. Certain continuous texts have also been written within 
the vocabulary; it has been found to be adequate. But whatever may be 
the fundamental assumption of vocabulary, a writer will find it 
necessary, or desirable, to use words outside the vocabulary. 

Some of these outside words, the writer may decide, are sure to be 
known by the reader. These are usually environmental words. Thus 
it would be absurd to assume that Beer is unknown to an Englishman; it 
would be equally absurd to suppose that Beer is known to all Indians. 
The truth is that uny selected vocabulary is a guide, not a straight- 
jacket. If the writer is sure that his group of readers knows a certain 
word, he will use it, e.g., Stout (beverage) in writing for England, 
Viango in writing for India ; if he is not sure he will avoid the word. 
[he larger the group of readers, the smaller must be the vocabulary 
assumption of environmental words. 

The writer will also need to use the special words of his subject. 
Thus in an article on meteorology it may be necessary to use the words 
Cyclone, Isobar, Cold-front. An outside word can be dealt with in 
several ways. 

(1) The book or periodical can be provided with a glossary in which 
any outside words which have been used are explained. This 
has already been done in certain popular science books intended 
for the English reader. (But there appears not to have been any 
objective determination of what words shall be included.) The 
provision of a glossary is satisfactory only if the number of out- 
side words is small ; further, it should only contain words which 
are unknown only to a minority of readers. 

The word can be explained in a footnote. This procedure is 
tedious if the number of words so treated is large. 
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(4) 


(3) The word can be explained in brackets immediately after its } 


use, e.g., ‘vitreous (glass-like) material’.; ‘the waterproof 
cuticle (skin) ’. 

Alternatively, ‘ that is’ can be used. These procedures are 
limited to cases in which the explanation ca be brief. In 
general, a near synonym will be given. 

The practice of linking near synonyms by the word ‘or’ 
in an attempt to effect an explanation unobtrusively is very 
objectionable. Consider the phrase ‘ argentin or antimony alloy 


> 


’ 


name ? As‘ or’ has two meanings, (a) alternative, (b) equivalent, 
the inference may be that antimony alloy is a substitute for 
argentin (which, in fact, it is not). The use of the equals sign 
is often convenient in such cases, e.g. ‘ argentin (=-antimony 
alloy ...’. 

The word can be made inferable by ‘ faking’ the sentence so 
that the meaning of the word is apparent without an explanation, 
e.g., ‘a protein diet, e.g., one containing plenty of meat and 
Cmeese ...’. 

The word can be deliberately explained. This procedure is 
clearly necessary when the word is a key word in the particular 
book or subject (e.g., Cyclone in meteorology). Formal explana- 
tions should come before the word is used. The reader should 
not be allowed to crash into a difficult word and then lose the 
thread of the argument while an explanation is made. 


TABLE I 
List of 60 essential scientific words 
Words of special difficulty are printed in CAPITALS. 


alkali ne NEGATIVE (electricity) 
ALTERNATING CURRENT NEUTRON 

AMPERE NUCLEUS 

BENZENE RING orbit 

BOND (chemical) organisms 

cavity (of the body) oxidise 

cell (biology) parasite 

cell (electricity) pole (magnetic, electrical) 
circuit POSITIVE (electricity) 
compound (chemical) PROTEIN 
CONDENSER (electrical) quinine 

conductor radioactive 
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r its} ELECTROLYSIS radium 
proof ELECTRON resin 
element (chemical) resistance (electrical) 
S are equation SALT (chemical) 
In ferment (to, a) seizure (fit) 
field (magnetic) soluble solution 
or’) fossil SPECTRUM 
very FREQUENCY (electrical) SPORE 
alloy _ generate, or (electricity) storage battery 
ther; gland (of the body) tissues (of living body) 
lent, — graph valve (machine, radio) 
- for HYDROCARBON VOLT 
sign} INDUCE (electricity) 
nony ION : Measures 
insulator centigrade 
e so! larva fahrenheit 
tion, MASS (scientific use) gramme 
and | membrane metre 
) mica centi- 
e jis | MOLECULE milli- 
ular 
sane’ TABLE II 
ould List of 125 semt-sctentific words 
the | absorb fertilize(r) pollen 
aerial (chemical) pressure 
) alloy friction prism 
| analyse fungus, -i propeller 
antiseptic) gear (wheel) proportion 
artery glaze pulley 
atmosphere gourd pulse 
atom gravity pupil (of eye) 
bacteria (hereditary) radiate 
barometer horizon, /tal radius 
battery image react 
bearing impulse reflect 
(of machine) infect, ious revolve 


bolt (nut) inflame, mation right-angle 


} bulb inherit rivet 
cartridge inject scale (measure) 
cast (iron, etc.) intelligence sensitive, /ory 

| celluloid (i. test) septic, anti- 
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battery, 
positive charge) 
circumference 
coil 
compress 
cone 
contract (v.) 
crank 
cube, /ic 
cylinder (shape, 
of engine) 
decimal 
degree 
dense 
develop (photo.) 
diameter 
(disinfectant) 
dissolve 
eclipse 
elastic 
emotion 
energy 
equator 
evaporate 
expand 
fertilize (seeds) 


composed of 
consists of 
deposit 
including 
method 
obtained from 
period 
position 
replaced by 
represents 


charge (to charge a 


jute 
laboratory 
lathe 
lens 
lever 
lined, lining 
loom 
magnet 
magnify 
maize 
malaria 
manure 
mine, mineral 
mould (shape) 
negative (photo.) 
neutral 
nut (bolt) 
offspring 
operation 
(surgical) 
ore 
parallel 
particle 
petroleum 
piston 
planet 
plastics 


TABLE III 





sieve 
smallpox 
source 
spiral 
squared (3 x 3), 
square root 
surgery 
switch 
telescope 
television 
temperature 
thermometer 
transparent 
unit 
universe 
urine 
vacuum 
vapour 
vary 
vein 
vibrate 
vitamin 
volcano 
volume 
vomit 
wedge 
X-rays 
yeast 


Examples of ‘ dignity’ words 


—made of, made up of 


—is made of, is made up of 


—come down out of 
—and... also 

—way 

—got from, got out of 
—time, age 

—place 

—put in place of 
—stands for, shows 
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revolve —turn round, go round 


similar —rather like, much the same as, of much the 
same kind 

substance —material, stuff 

system —set of, group of, way of 

theory —idea 

vary —change, become bigger (smaller) 


TABLE IV 
‘ Wanted ’ scientific and semi-scientific words 
*These words are scientific and would be listed in Table I. 


abdomen formula 

apparatus *mammal 

*catalyst *organic (chemistry) 
concentrated pivot 

cross-section plane (surface) 
diagonal *secrete 

dilute section 

direct current stern (ship) 
“electrode *stimulus 
equivalent structure 

filter tank (war) 

focus yard (ship) 
Note.—Anode and Cathode are frequently wanted but are covered by 





Electrode in combination with Positive and Negative. Enzyme 
is a wanted word but can be avoided by the use of the word 
Catalyst. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The English Language, by C. L. Wrenn. Pp. 236. 5s. Home 
Study Books (General Editor: B. Ifor Evans). London, 
Methuen. 


Several good brief introductions to the English language are in 
existence, most of them written for English-speaking people. The 
present work, by the Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of 
Oxford, is also addressed primarily to the reader whose mother-tongue 
is English and who wishes to know more of his own language and its 
background. Either by fortunate chance, however, or owing to the 
author’s considerable experience abroad, it will certainly have interest 
and value for a wider public: the simplicity, almost informality, of 
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the style, and the apt choice of examples, make it an excellent intro- 
duction for the advanced foreign student of English—and for his teacher. 

Professor Wrenn begins with a consideration of general principles 
concerning the study of language. He is rather cautious in his attitude 
towards recent linguistic theory, and at times adopts a somewhat 
old-fashioned point of view: the supposition, for example, that 
language came into existence mainly for ‘ expressing material facts 
and conveying information about the material world’ has been under 
attack for some time as a partial truth which obscures the real function 
of language in human society. Controversial issues have, naturally, to 
be treated dogmatically in a book such as this; but the distinction 
between ‘ emotive’ and ‘ indicative ’ language, made in various terms 
by many recent writers, is rather unfairly presented. Although it is 
true, as Professor Wrenn states, that such a distinction may over- 
simplify and mislead, it is not true to suggest that those who make 
use of it claim that ‘ emotive’ language has ‘ no real meaning as an 
expression of truth.’ The distinction, rather, offers a good opportunity 
of demonstrating that there are many kinds of truth, and that meaning 
is complex. 

The author’s approach in the greater part of the book is mainly 
historical, an approach which he has rightly chosen as being less 
familiar to most people. It must be admitted that a great deal of what 
is often put forward as the history of English is extremely dull. The 
non-specialist reader feels little enthusiasm for the kind of detective 
work involved, for example, in the unravelling and dating of the changes 
in English sounds ; he need have no fear, however, of being bored by 


dry detail in the present work. Professor Wrenn knows as much of 


the minutie of the history of English as anybody else, but he also 
knows that the facts do not necessarily have to be given to the layman 
with the perspective required by the philologist. 

Professor Wrenn’s essentially humanistic account makes clear what 
an exceptional history it is, involving the transformation of a ‘ pure ’ 
Germanic inflected language, with a not very extensive vocabulary 
containing few foreign elements, used by comparatively few people, 
and of negligible importance in the world, into the most mixed language 
in existence, almost free from inflexions, with a vast vocabulary con- 
sisting mostly of borrowed words, and spoken and written by hundreds 
of millions of people, the majority of them living outside the British 
Isles. For the general reader the most interesting side of this history 
is the growth and sources of the astonishing English vocabulary, and 
to this the book devotes considerable attention. It is not only remark- 
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able that in our vocabulary ‘ there lies fossilized or still showing the 
signs of the freshness of its assimilation, the whole of English history, 
external and internal, political and social’: a similar statement, 
presumably, could be made of any people’s history and their language. 
It is, as the author shows, in the abundance and variety of its words, 
and in the length of time—the whole thirteen centuries of its existence— 
during which foreign influences have been at work on the vocabulary, 
that English is exceptional. Scandinavian, French, Latin, and Greek 
have provided the most numerous reinforcements to our native stock 
of words, but there are few important languages in the world which 
have not contributed something. This ready acceptance of foreign 
words ,has not prevented English from developing its own inner 
resources also, and new words formed from native or already assimilated 
elements, or borrowed from its own dialects, have continually increased 
the vocabulary further. The consequent flexibility and expressiveness 
of English is adequate disproof of the misguided belief, gaining currency 
today in many parts of the world, that there is any virtue in linguistic 
* purity.’ 

Spelling and pronunciation, inflexion, word-order, the effect of 
radio, the influence of American English, are among the other topics 
dealt with, and a chapter of particular interest discusses the part played 
by individuals, frem Chaucer to Mr. Churchill, in the development 
of the language. ‘The reader is continually reminded that language is 
‘an ever-changing and developing expression of human personality,’ 
and the attitude which seeks to apply rigid, and often imported, standards 
of *“ correctness’? to English—which insists, for example, on putting 
right the supposed solecism ‘it’s me ’—is rightly rebuked by the author. 

The book employs, when dealing with the spoken forms of words, 
a ‘simplified’ version of the International Phonetic Alphabet. It 
matters little to the scholar that there is such a large variety of tran- 
scriptions in use for English, but it is a serious nuisance to the student. 
It is a great pity, when at last some agreement on a simplified broad 
transcription is being reached, in the form used by Jones, Scott, 
MacCarthy, Tibbitts, and others, that yet another new variation 
should here be introduced. I.P.A. practice is departed from in the 
symbols for the italicized consonants in think, measure, and in the 
manner of indicating stress, with no apparent gain. Moreover, the 
application of the symbols is not always consistent, and some of the 
transcriptions of French words may be thought to represent unusual 
pronunciations (though they may be misprints: the book contains a 
large number, which it is to be hoped subsequent editions will eliminate). 
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The English Language is valuable not only for the facts it imparts 
about English, but for the stimulus it gives to speculation about 
linguistic matters in general, and for its insistence that ‘ language is 
by its nature fluid, never static, a living organism which can only be 
appreciated in relation to thought and feeling as well as form.’ One 
would only wish that Professor Wrenn had added ‘ and action’ to 
*‘ thought and feeling.’ 


An Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching, Vol. III, 
1937-1942, organized for the Committee on Modern Languages, 
American Council on Education, by Algernon Coleman, compiled 
by Clara Breslove King and Clare Balluff, edited by Robert 
Herndon Fife. Pp. 549. $5.50. Columbia University Press, 
New York. (In Great Britain, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press.) 

This is the third in a series of quinquennial reports. Volume I, 
published in 1933, covered the years 1927-1932 ; Volume II, published 
in 1938, covered the years 1932-1937. The delay in the issue of the third 
volume is due partly to the death in 1939 of Professor Algernon Coleman 
and partly to difficulties arising out of the war and the post-war situation. 

Like its predecessors, this volume chronicles the work done in modern 
language teaching as shown in books, articles, bulletins and reports 
selected from both U.S. and non-U.S. sources. They include the 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, the Bulletin of Spanish 
Studies, the French Review, the German Quarterly, Hispania, the 
Journal of Education (London), Modern Languages, Modern Language 
Journal and many others. There is a total of 850 items, each with a 
summary of the contents of the original article and an evaluation of its 
contribution to a greater understanding of the field of modern language 
instruction. 

The following selection from the table of contents indicates the great 
variety of subject matter: Methodology; Composition and Trans- 
lation; Grammar and Syntax; Phonetics and the Teaching of Pro- 
nunciation ; Reading; Vocabulary and Idioms; Realia; Supple- 
mentary Activities (Clubs, Correspondence and Travel, Dramatization, 
etc.); Mechanical Aids (Motion Pictures, Phonograph and Radio) ; 
Curricula; Examinations and Tests ; Training of Teachers; Bilin- 
gualism ; Foreign Languages for National Defence. 

The majority of the articles summarized in this volume are unlikely 
to be of great interest to those who are engaged in teaching English 
as a foreign language. In the United States pupils probably feel no 
deep urge to learn a foreign language. Their teachers, therefore, have 
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possible of the foreign language in the few hours at their disposal each 
week. What is the necessary minimum, the teacher asks, and proceeds 
to a study of the numerous word counts, syntax counts, new-type tests, 
and other investigations for which American research workers have 
such a predilection. It is many years now since Horn, Dewey and 
Thorndike began their patient and painstaking work on word counts. 
In this country the general feeling is that, although useful, the word 
count has been given an exaggerated importance. Word counts based 
on frequency are not ultimately objective : they depend upon a subjec- 
tive choice of material on which the counts are to be made; they do 
not take into consideration the varying needs of learners, needs that 
differ from country to country and also according to the aims of the 
learner. There are nearly fifty articles dealing with vocabulary selection 
and restriction in this volume. Sufficient work has now been done to 
indicate which are the essential structural words of a language. The 
flesh and blood to clothe the skeleton must surely depend not on word 
frequency but upon special needs. 

As Dr. Fife notes in his Preface, the year 1942 will almost certainly 
mark a new milestone in the history of language teaching in America. 
The volume for the period 1942-1947 will be awaited with interest, and 
it is to be hoped that publication will not be too long delayed. Americans 
became really conscious of the importance of foreign language teaching 
during the war years. New, useful and revolutionary experiments were 
made in the teaching of German, Russian, Japanese and other languages. 
Dr. I. A. Richards and his fellow-workers did excellent work in the 
teaching of English to members of the Chinese armed forces. Reports 
on this activity are available in the United States but not in this country. 
It will be interesting to see, when Volume IV appears, what effect these 
intensive war-time efforts have had on language instruction in schools 
and colleges. 

This is a volume for specialists. It should have a place on the library 
shelves of universities and training colleges. There is much good 
material in it, but this good material has to be sifted from a surrounding 
mass of rather unappetizing chaff. 


A Dictionary of Correct English, by M. Alderton Pink. Second Edition. 
Pp. 204. 6s. London, Pitman. 


This book was first published in 1927. It has been reprinted repeated- 
ly since and now appears in a new edition with revisions and new 
material. 
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The sub-title describes the book as ‘a manual of information and 
advice concerning grammar, idiom, use of words, points of style, 
punctuation, and other practical matters.” The:contents are, in fact, 
practical, and are intended to help the writer of everyday English. The 
book is not for the student of grammatical theory or historical grammar, 
nor for the person who aims at literary distinction (for whom Fowler 
will serve better). It is for the person working on a newspaper, in a 
business office, the person who must speak good standard English at 
business conferences. It is not unfair to state that it is better suited to 
the needs of persons in this country than to the needs of foreign students 
of English. But there is much that will help the foreign student who 
does not already possess good reference books. If, for example, he is a 
European with a knowledge of Latin, he will not need to be told, as he 
is told here, that aggravate means ‘ make worse,’ ‘ make more serious.’ 
But it may help him, when reading colloquial English, to learn that the 
verb is often used to mean ‘ annoy,’ ‘ exasperate.’ If he is an African or 
Asiatic, with no knowledge of Latin, he will find the article one th 
three words credible, credulous and creditable useful. (My own pupils, 
in an Eastern country, spoke of ‘ their respectable teacher” meaning 
‘ their respected teacher’: I hope I was both!) 


Prepositions are always a difficulty to the foreign learner. Notes on 
the correct preposition to be used with verbs, adjectives, etc. (to prevent 
someone from doing something, prejudicial to, preoccupied with, 
militate against, etc.) are given here. They should, of course, have a 
place in a good dictionary. 


The same is true of pronunciation. Mr. Pink lists a very large number 
of words commonly mispronounced in this country. He indicates, the 
pronunciations recommended to announcers by the BBC Advisory 
Committee. To those students who do not possess a good pronouncing 
dictionary these indications will be useful. 


Longer entries include a list of foreign (chiefly Latin and French) 
words and phrases used in English with their meanings ; an article on 
the correct form and punctuation of letters; useful guidance, with 
examples, on how to keep the minutes of meetings ; an article on spelling 
rules with a list of words frequently misspelt; and information on 
special forms of address to dignitaries. 


This, then, is a useful reference book for a writer to have near his desk. 
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